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SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1839. Noumser 50. 
— 

[ did not presume to prolong the conversation. There 
was nothing I could say that would not have appeared like, 
and must, indeed, have partaken of, a desire to draw from 
her further disclosures, if that which I have related can be 
so called. I therefore did what I had often done before, 
when she wandered into melancholy themes, chid her play- 
fully for indulging in them, and led her mind to the contem- 
plation of other subjects. But I could not dismiss from my 
own mind the reflections that were crowding into it. I could 
not bid those reflections take a form less painful than the 
one they suddenly assumed, and pertinaciously maintained. 
They haunted me: they pursued me night and day. They 
found food in a thousand things. Words, actions, circum- 
stances, that would have passed unheeded before, became 
their interpreters. I did not seek them; they forced them- 
selves upon me. What I did seek, was what I could not 
find; something that might relieve me from my thoughts, 
by offering but the shadow of an opposing truth, to justify 
renouncing them. 

Once, and only once, I was tempted to fransgress the 
boundary traced for my discretion. It was many months 
subsequently to the above conversation. Agnes had fallen 
ill; and there seemed a restlessness in her manner, as if 
fearing she might die, and after her death, things might be 
found about her person, or otherwise belonging to her, the 
discovery of which, she dreaded. So, at least, I construed 
her behavior, and certain expressions which fell from her ; 
and in unison with that belief, proffered my services, as 
delicately as I was able, to remove her fears. Whether she 
imagined I was seeking what could not be disclosed, or 
whether from a desire to prevent the repetition of offers, 
which distressed, Yeeause they could not be accepted, I 
know not ; but her reply was in these enigmatical words : 

‘You urge me to what I dare not grant. If you wouid 
write upon my grave an epitaph of peace, forbear to ques- 
tion, whence, or whoJ am. I must not leave a mention or 
my wrongs (the stain of my unspotted birth) to memory. 
Let all be buried with me in the dust, that never time here- 
after may report how such a one had lived!” 

This answer confirmed me in an opinion which had lat- 
terly, been growing stronger and stronger, namely, that 
Agnes herself had some strong motive for impenetrable 
secrecy, independently of any authority which the stranger 
who placed her with me, might exercise over her. It was 
only when her feelings were unexpectedly roused, by cir- 
cumstances which recalled the cause of her suffering, what- 
ever it might be, or which reminded her of former years, that 
this motive was too weak to pfevent the utterance of thoughts 
which dimly revealed the truth. 

Thus, however, passed two years and a half, during which 
time, my quarterly remittances of one hundred pounds, came 
as punctually as the quarter itself. But they were always 
sent by the post, enclosed in a blank envelope ; like the first 
one, which I received from the hands of the stranger him- 
self. The visits of the aged female to Agnes, on the other 
hand, were nearly as punctual as my remittances, and 
through her, Agnes was provided with every thing she re- 
quired, apparel, books, music, or whatever else she might 
wish. Her books were read to her, sometimes by my wife, 
sometimes by myself, but more frequently by Frances ; ex- 
cept French and Italian authors, and they were always my 
department. Frances, too, who was moderately well skilled 
in pianoforte music, used to play any new pieces, till, by 
repetition, Agnes obtained an exact knowledge of the notes, 
when she would execute them with a taste, a brilliancy, and 
an expression, derived wholly from herself. 

I have mentioned, that, very soon after her coming, I cir- 
cumscribed within the narrowest possible limits, the number 
of my visiters, as well as the number of their visits, in order 
that I might prevent the frequent necessity for Agnes to 
withdraw from our little circle. It is true, I was not ab- 
solutely forbidden to let any one approack her, but only en- 
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I was sitting in her room one evening, when my daughter 
Frances came in. I saw she had been weeping, and I in- 
quired the cause. She said her aunt had just sent a letter, 
to inform her mother that Frederick was dead. 

“ Who is Frederick?” inquired Agnes. 

“« A nephew of my wife’s,” I replied, “a fine young man 
only two and twenty, who was siezed with an inflammation 
of the lungs about a week since, which baffled the best 
medical skill, and has terminated, thus early, his life. Poor 
woman! I pity his mother, for he was her favorite son.” 

“Mothers that have favorite children,” said Agnes, “ of- 
fend Nature, whose command is, love all as you love one; 
for there is no distinction in the cradle, and the heart should 
make none afterwards, because the world does. Methinks, 
were I a mother, I should be proud in the knowledge, that 
all my children were equal portions of my earthly happiness! 
nd that nothing so horrible as choice, could shame me in 
y own esteem, when I had to lose them.” 

“My cousin Frederick was such a nice young man!” ex- 
claimed Frances, wiping her eyes, “that every body loved 
him.” 

“ And therefore,’ interrupted Agnes, “his mother loved 
him dest ; as if a mother should count her love, by the sum 
of that which the world offers, instead of Jetting it flow from 
at rich fount, that exhaustless treasury of the affections, 
which nature creates in the same moment she bestows the 
name of mother.” 

“J ofien used to wish he was my brother,” continued 
rances, to whom the observations of Agnes were scarcely 
intelligible, “ but now I do not—” 

“Your brother!” exclaimed Agnes, with strong emotion. 
“nd do you wish you had a brother?” 

“Yes—why should I not? Have you one, Miss Agnes?” 

“Come here, my dear Frances—come here, and let me 
whisper to you.” 

She stretched forth her arms, and feeling the extended 
hand of my daughter, who seemed alarmed at her manner, 
drew her towards her. For myself, I could only gaze in 
silent earnestnéss upon the deeply-agitated expression of 
her countenance. She leaned forward, as if to do what 
she had said, whisper something in the ear of Frances. I 
watched her lips ; they did not move. There was evidently 
a severe struggle between the desire to speak, and a reluc- 
tance todo so. At last, she exclaimed aloud — 

“ Wish to be happy, Frances, for that wish may, perhaps, 
be rewarded; but when you name the thing that would 
make you happy, and by it, alone, shape all your hopes of 





















































































THE UNREVEALED. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


I suovip mention, that during the period I am now de- 
scribing, that is, the first twelve months of her residence with 
me, no human being visited her, save the aged female by 
whom she was brought and delivered into my care. This 
persen generally came about twice a week ; always in the 
evening ; never saw Agnes in the presence of a third per- 
son; rarely stayed longer than ten minates ; and avoided 
all conversation with either myself pr my wife. Sometimes 
I used to imagine that Agnes was more dejected after one 
of her visits; but, at others, I ave equally imagined she 
was more cheerful and cOmposed. Probabily, in both cases, 
it was mere fancy. 

A singular instance occurred, however, of the unseen 
vigilance with which my diséharge of this extraordinary 
and delicate trust was observed. It happened, on one oc- 
casion, that a friend, who called upon me early in the morn- 
ing, was shown into the drawing-room which was exclu- 
sively appropriated to the use of Agnes; but_as it was before 
she had come down from her bed-room, the servant neglected 
the strict orders she had received, which were, never to allow 
any one who did not belong to the family to enter that room. 

While my friend was waiting for me, Agnes Mandeville 
appeared. The salutation of a strange voice alarmed her, 
and she hastily retired. My friend did not mention the cir- 
cumstance ; but when the aged female paid her next visit, 
she delivered a note into my hands, written by the mys- 
terious individual whom I first met, couched in these words: 

“You must be more cautious. That which was the effect 
of accident on Thursday moruing, thay some day be accem- 
plished by design. Nay, chance itself, may work as dis- 
astrously for me, for her, and for others, as contrivance. 
Therefore, I again remind you, that none, save she who 
comes from me, must see her; or those you know to be as 
discreet as I have hitherto found yourself.”’ 

I can truly say, I needed not this admonition ; for Agnes 
herself had inspired me with feelings which threw round her 
a defence ten times more sacred than even my promise, and 
a hundred fold more secure than could have been the result 
of any anxiety as to the pecuniary advantages of my under- 
taking. It would be difficult to describe the exact nature of 
these feelings, or single out from the mass any predominant 
one; but there can be no difficulty in conceiving that a 
young and lovely creature, thus afflicted, thus shrouded in 
_ mystery, and disclosing every day some fresh charm of 
mind, of disposition, and of heart, should inspire corres-|/happiness, you know not what misery you are preparing for 
ponding sentiments. yourself! My own desires were once like yours, and I 

Let me not, however, arrogate to myself a virtue I did not|/dreamed they were fulfilled ; and in that dream I lived, re- 
practise. I only forbore, in the spirit of the injunctions I||joicing, for five blessed years; but I started from it as a man 
had received, and in deference to Agnes herself, the attempt||who walks in sleep, believing his path is among delicious 
to penetrate the mystery of her situation ; but that my curi-||flowers leading to paradise, and awakes to see the abyss 
osity made me very uncomfortable sometimes—that my||down which his last fatal step has cast him. And yet, how 
vehement longings to know more, tormented me now and pure, how guiltless, was my soul’s prayer! I put it up in 
then, I am far from denying. I may add, too, that my own||innocence : I thought it vouchsafed in goodness! But God 
longings and curiosity, joined to the much greater longings||had a purpose of his own to fulfil—and God is all-wise, all- 
and curiosity of my wife, deprived both me and her, of many|| perfect in the means he employs, howe’er they may shock 
an honest hour’s sleep ; for night after night we have literally||our purblind judgments ?” 
lain our heads together, and talked, and guessed, and con-|| The tone of voice in which Agnes uttered these strange 
jectured, and grown positive, and made discoveries, and re-|| words — slow, deep, thrilling tones—the character of re- 
jected them as soon as made, because they would not tally||signed submission to some great grief that pervaded her fine 
with some circumstance or other, infinitely more certain||features, relieved only by one faint gleam of joy which 
than our own certainties, till the morning has dawned upon/|irradiated them for a moment, as she spoke of the five bless- 
our conversation. To this weakness, I plead guilty, and am/|jed years in which she had dreamed she was happy —the 
content to receive whatever punishment it may deserve from|jhalf terrified, half reverential look of Frances herself, whose 
those who can lay their hands upon their hearts, and say,||mild blue orbs were bent upon the face of Agnes Mandeville, 
they would not have committed it themselves. as if seeking there the meaning of what she had heard— 

I will now relate the next incident that occurred, tending, || presented altogether a picture, the effect of which was al- 
as I . it at the time, to disclose another link in the||most overwhelming at the moment, and the impression of 
chain Of circumstances connected with the history of Agnes||which is as vivid upon my memory now; as that of any 
Mandeville. thing which occurred but yesterday. 
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joined to be wary in my selection of those that did; and | 
carried this.circumspection so far, (partly from prudential 
motives, and partly from respect to Agnes, who had an evi- 
dent repugnance to the presence of strangers,) that I believe 
only three, out of a rather extensive acquaintance, ever saw 
her. Nor to them did I give the slightest intimation that 
there was any thing peculiar in her situation, beyond the 
affliction which was apparent. 

At the house of one of these three friends I often met a gen- 
tleman of the name of Seymour. He appeared to be about 
five-and-twenty ; and had the air of,a person who had al- 
ways moved in superior society. was what my own sex 
would call good-looking ; and the other, decidedly handsome. 
His manners were more than agreeable, they were fasci- 
nating; not the fascination which lies in telling a droll 
story, playing off smart repartees, giving a humorous turn 
to the ordinary matter of ordinary conversation, and bring- 
ing to the dinner-table, or the drawing-room coterie, an in- 
finite fund of small talk, gracefully delivered; but the fasci- 
nation of a mind and heart, both of which nature had touched 
with some of her finest qualities. To an easy and elegant 
carriage, he added a gentleness of deportment that partook 
as much of pensiveness as of refined feeling. His large, 
melancholy eyes, seemed to borrow their humid expression 


of subdued fire, from a soul too sensitive, or from a life al-| 


ready overcast, though in its spring only, with misfortune. 
It was not easy frequently to meet such a person in general 
society, without forming the wish to cultivate a closer inti- 
macy ; and I perhaps felt this wish the more strongly, be- 
cause, on all occasions, I had perceived in Mr. Seymour’s 
manner a marked desire to improve his acquaintance with 


myself. He always took his seat next me, held me in con-||: 


versation upon topics which he found interested me, lavished 
upon me many flattering attentions, and in the midst of these 
courtesies, discovered so many of his own superior qualities, 
that I was no less delighted with, than proud of, the dis- 
tinction he made in my favor. 

I asked my friend one day, who Mr. Seymour was. 

“ A gentleman of family and fortune,” was the reply. 

“ Do you know his family ?” 

TI do not; but only because I have never thought it 
worth while to make the inquiry. I was first introduced to 
him professionally. He came to me, recommended by Sir 
Edward Croton, to consult me counfidentjally upon a matter 
in which he is deeply interested, and which, I expect, will 
soon be brought before the Lord Chancellor; and if so, it 


will present a case far more extraordinary, in many of its| 


features, than the famous Douglas cause, of which you have) 








“A young lady who i is residing with me—” I yas upon the point of yielding to my wife’s repeated 
“ Miss Mandeville,” added my friend, “of whom you have) solicitations, and sending for our medical attendant, Dr.—_. 
heard me speak so often. She is blind.” when Agnes, heaving a deep sigh, and pressing her hand upon 
There came at that moment, a deep, full-toned swell upon||her forehead, exclaimed, in a low voice, “‘ Where am 1?” 
the ear, of melancholy harmony, so touching, so plaintive,|| I spake to her. 
fe so expressive of what we fancy celestial strains to be,|| “Are you alone?” said she, after a long panse, which 
in its soft, lingering, melting cadence, as it died gently away,||made me apprehensive she would relapse into a state of 
that Mr. Seymour burst into tears. insensibility. 
| “ You perceive,” said he, forcing a languid smile, “that|} “Iam, now,” I replied, as my wife and daughter quitted 
music is a dangerous indulgence tome. It was always thus,|/the room, in obedience to a motion of my hand. 
from my very boyhood. I have stood and wept when achild,||/ Another, and a longer pause ensued, during which, | 
to hear my mother on the harp, when she has swept the strings|| watched intently the expressive workings of the features of 
so as to produce those murmuring tones which resemble, to/|the beautiful girl. A limner might have caught from them 
my fancy at least, the choral mingling of angelic voices.” ||the finest expressions of the passions ; and any one accus- 
“Tt will be better then,” I replied, “that we should not| tomed to read the human mind in its best interpreter (where 
join the lady who is now playing.” ‘dissimulation is not the master art,) the human face, might 
“ By no means!” interrupted Mr. Seymour, vehemently.) have perused, as I did, the struggle between amazement, 
“Only leave me to myself, while she plays. The excite-|/ fear, and hope. 
ment soon goes off; and half painful though it be, itis com-|| ‘‘ You will not deceive me,” said Agnes, as she wiped 
pensated by emotions so nearly approaching to ecstasy, that|}@way the first tears she had shed. Wuo was the person 
I would at all times rather seek than shun them.” that stood behind me at the organ—that whispered in my 


Well; in the evening we went up stairs. I introduced|| ear a Name which only one, save myself, could so pronounce, 
Mr. Seymour to Agnes, who took her by the hand, without|/and that one must have come from the grave to do it—or 
speaking ; but I observed he was violently agitated. I at- else —but that cannot be! Wuo was it?” 
tributed this to the two-fold cause of his remembering with|| Her manner was dreadfully agitated as she repeated a 
what an inspired feeling she had touched the organ, and|/ question to whiéh it was evident She could not receive the 
to the effect which her appearance, so beautiful in her afflic-/|answer she expected without dismay. When I replied that 
tion, was calculated to produce upon any one, much more||Mr. Seymour was the person who stood beside her at the 
upon a nature so highly wrought in its sensibilities, as Mr.|| organ, she interrupted me—® 
Seymour's. | “I did not ask you,” she exclaimed, “ by what name he is 

During the conversation that ensued, he was silent: or if| known ; but wHo he is— whence he came —and, if you can 
spoken to, answered in a low voice, audible only to the per-|tell so much, why he came here to breathe a word of mad- 














son addressed ; but his eyes were rivetted on Agnes; and|| ness into my slumbering soul?” 
observing, also. by his countenance, that there were feelings| I attempted to remind her of what I had mentioned re- 
tumultuously working within, which he could hardly con-|specting Mr. Seymour, when I told her he was coming. 
trol, I became alarmed, from an idea that there must be a| Again she interrupted me. 
reason for such agitation, beyond what I could penetrate. I| ‘Good God!” she cried. “Can you not understand me 
was considering what step I should take, when my friend, | better than to tell me Mr. Seymour is your friend’s friend, 
requesting permission of Agnes, led her to the organ. jand has been your guest to-day? I know all that—but I 
She played various airs, and during her performance of |shall never, never know how the thing that shook me so 
them, Mr. Seymour took his station by her side. Frances, |came to pass, if you can tell me no more than that. You 
who was on the other side, asked her to play “one of her |call kim Seymour who never bore that name; him, top, who 
own pieces,” meaning one of those extempure effusions|is now as nameless as the cause why I am the wretched 
which, as I have said, seemed like the breathings of fer being you see—him who is in the grave! Yes, yes; of 
troubled spirit. She paused for a moment, then began. It|that I am at leaSt assured, no matter how incomprehensible 
i|was one of those strains that I have described, after the the visit | have had. But it is terrible to think there is no 
playing of which she would exclaim, “There! I have been /impassable barrier for the dead ; that they can come back, 
|| holding converse with the past! I have beheld the departed!) and without the power to be of this world again, can rekindle 


no doubt read. From a client, he became a visiting ac-||I have heard the voice that enthralled me. I have shed un-|/in the depths of a heart from which they are dissevered, the 


quaintance, and from a visiting acquaintance, he has grown 
into an intimate friend.” 
« Where does he live?” 


'|seen tears — basked in unseen smiles —and with miraculous | smouldering passions which first started into life at their call. 
||speech, which only two can understand —the living and the |Oh! this is fearful! From henceforth I shall live in hourly 
dead —I have told what I am!” expectation of horrible visits like this one —coming, I know 





“ At one of the principal hotels, near St. James’s street. | In the midst of her performance, we were alarmed by a|/not when, nor how, nor why !” 
It amuses me, by the bye, to hear you asking these ques-|| piercing shriek from Agnes, who dropped lifeless on the| I reasoned with her, and she listened to me with seeming 
i . . . . 
tions, for it is not very long since, that Mr. Seymour was, floor. We hastened tg her relief; but, in the confusion of jattention. I related how I had become acquainted with Mr. 


just as inquisitive about yourself.” 


|the moment, did not perceive that Mr. Seymour had left the |Seymour ; repeated all I had learned respecting him from 


“ About me!” I exclaimed. | room. Hg had left the house too! All we could learn, to} my friend; assured her it was he, and he alone, who had 


“Yes; about you,” replied my friend ; “and about where |explain this fresh mystery, was from Frances, who said,||stood by her while playing; and concluded by mentioning 


you lived. But though I could not say of you, as I have of 
him, that you were a gentleman of family and fortune, yet 
for my own credit’s sake. I protested you were a gentleman ; 
and for your sake, added thereto, that I believed you were 
a most excellent fellow.” 


that while Agnes was playing, Mr. Seymour bent down and | what Frances had observed, that he bent over her, and whis- 

whispered something to her; that Agnes screamed, and that | pered something in her ear. 

Mr. Seymour, who “turned dreadfally pale,” (to use my “JT remember,” said Agnes, as if speaking to herself, 

daughter’s own words,) rushed out of the room. rather than replying to my discourse, “that beautiful morn- 
God knows what the whispered words were! Their effect |ing in early spring, when we walked by the margin of the 


I was more satisfied with my inquiries. I fixed 9 day for|}upon the lovely, miserable mourner, when she was restored | quiet stream that flowed through my father’s grounds! He 


my friend to dine with me, and deputed him to be the bearer! 
of an invitation to Mr. Seymour, which was accepted. 

I mentioned the circumstance to Agnes, leaving her to) 
use her own pleasure whether she would be present. She| 
declined joining us at dinner, but consented that we should, 
join her in the evening, to hear some music. | 

The day came. I thought Mr. Seymour appeared de- 
pressed in spirits, at first ; but, after a few glasses of wine, 
he rallied, and conversed ‘ih his accustomed energy and| 
brilliancy. While we were sitting over our dessert, Agnes| 
began to play the organ. 

«“ That is a beautiful instrament, and seems to be beauti- 
fully touched,” observed Mr. Seymour, his voice trembling) 
as he spoke. 

“You are fond of music,” I replied. 


| 


“Too fond, too passionately fond!” he exclaimed, with! 
increasing agitation, “for ] can never hear it—and above}! 
all the soul-reaching organ— without being affected in the 


to animation, was terrible indeed! bade me swear a mutual oath, that whoso first should die, 

She remained insensible, or I should rather say, a succes-|/and after death, find it permitted to return to this world —in 
sion of fainting fits, with short intervals of re-animation,| whatever strange mysterious way permitted —should reveal 
prevented her from speaking, during the greater part of an/|the secret at such a time and manner as might be. AndI 
hour. My friend, meanwhile, who had introduced Mr. Sey-), remember the summer evening, when I played to him that 
mour, had gone in search of him to his hotel. wild unskilful air, which has no meaning in it for those who 

I stood in anxious suspense by the side of Agnes, contem-| love the set harmony of studied sounds, but to which he 
plating her sufferings, and silently raminating upon all the! ‘listened with emotions kindred to the feelings that inspired 


i 
i 


occurrences of the evening. My thoughts took a turn, which’. ‘my own touch, the trembling hand he laid on mine, and said, 
seemed to correspond with, and explain, my own secret con- | ‘Do you forget our oath?’ Then J trembled too, as I looked 





\clusions. When we believe we have at last siezed one end, at him ; for in his eyes there was a marvellous expression, 


lof the clue which unravels a mystery, a thousand trivial, and Sis face grew suddenly pale; but before I could answer, 
circumstances rush in upon us with the force of resistless'| ‘he continued, ‘If ever my spirit comes to thee, Agnes, it will 
evidence. They pass for nothing at the time; but they) ‘be when strains like these summon it!’ I have played them 
iswell into certain truths, seen through the medium of onr| often ; and they have heard me say, (wondering, I doubt 
preconceived notions. I was as firmly convinced, at the. ‘not, wherefore, .) that I had been holding converse with the 
moment, I could pronounce the past fate of Agnes Mande-| past, having miraculous speech with the dead. But never, 
ville, as that I then saw her stretch before me its melancholy, till this night, did I hear the dead! Never, till this night, 








way you see. It is pleasure bordering on agony, from its 
intensity. Who ig playing?” | 


victim ; and my heart—what shall I say? It bled— it did the voice that enthralled me fall upon my ear, other than 
ached — it trembled for her. \lin the excited imaginings of my own rapt senses. Oh, God! 
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What a space has been blotted out, carrying back my soul 
to a period which now seems to embrace it again with all 
the fresh and lively horror of but an hour ago!” 

She wept. I suffered her tears to flow, without a wish to 
check them. I knew they did not augment her anguish ; 
and I believed they might assuage it. I could have mingled 
my own with them, but that far other feelings than those which 
vent themselves in tears had been awakened ; and it requir- 
ed all the mastery over myself which I could command —all 
the influence of the solemn promise I bad given—all the 
dread of those darkly foretold consequences, if I violated 
that promise —to restrain me from putting the questions 
they prompted. I did exercise that self-control: and though 
I doubted, at the time, whether I was not keeping faith 
almost beyond the obligations of honor, I have ever since 
confessed, that whatever virtue there was in my fidelity, it 
has had its reward in that consoling peace of mind which is 
the fruit of knowing we have spared the unfortunate, pangs 
greater than they could have borne. 

When Agnes ceased to weep, I perceived that she had 
resigned herself to the silence of her own thoughts. Gradu- 
ally, she sunk into repose, exhausted by the violent agitation 
of her feelings ; and during her perturbed slumbers, I gently 
retired, considering, that when she awoke, the presence of 
my wife, whom I sent to watch by her side, would be more 


desirable than mine. 
Remainder neit week. 
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LESSON FOR WOOERS. 

Tuere is a great deal of good sense in the following arti- 
cle from Weld’s New York Dispatch, and we heartily com- 
mend it to the attention of all love-sick swains. In fact, it 
will also serve as a good lesson for pining damsels, by merely 
reversing its application. It contains the substance of the 
homely old saw, “ There is as good fish 3 the sea, as ever 
were caught.” 

In one of Mrs. Jarvis’ letters to a friend, she attributes 
the domestic infelicity which has been made matter of so 
much notoriety, to her marrying a man whom she had 
‘three times rejected.” As the public have certainly had 
enough of the details of the series of squabbles between the 
Rev. Dr. Jarvis and his wife, it is well that something in 
return may be gleaned for the trouble of reading and hear- 
ing these things. A better lesson than this could not have 
been devised; nor a better subject upon which to caution 
the public. 

In romance and in real life ; in poetry and in prose, we 
believe it has always been considered a principle, that no 
should never be taken for an answer. In the delightful vol- 
umes which are devoured by bread and butter misses, the 
plot is generally an elucidation of the course of perseverance 
to be pursued by a swain who is determined that he will 
marry 2 woman who does not want him. Not a whit dis- 
heartened by an unequivocal rebuff, he returns to the as- 
sault, as if no refusal could be seriously meant; and con- 
ducts always as if a woman had no right to refuse a man 
who had set his heart upon her. Her own likes and dislikes 
are set aside as of no moment in the matter ; and if she pre- 
sumes to have a preference for one man over another, she 
is denounced as cruel, coquettish, and all that. One would 
think from the way the matter is talked of by certain love- 
sick animals in pantaloons, that a woman guilty of being 
beautiful, is guilty of the barbarity of a Barbarossa, if she 
does not marry any proper man—and as Rosalind says, 
‘aye, and twenty such.” 

According to common sense — which does not, to be sure, 
enter into love arrangements —a match, to be pleasant, must 
be cemented by mutual attachment. Love is awkward and 
may breed contempt in one party, where it is all on one side. 
He who persuades a lady against her judgment and her 
wishes, to take him for better or worse, must make up his 
mind to endure all the caprices of an unhappy woman 
through a life-time. She owes him neither favor nor af- 
fection ; and what she may accord him out of a mere sense 
of duty, is cold comfort for a husband. He is, however, en- 
titled to no more; and does not deserve any pity or sympathy, 
if he does not receive even that. In the marriage contract. 
he is entirely the obliged party, and having sworn by all the 
petty oaths he knew, that her hand was all that was neces- 
sary to make him happy, is bound to be happy with it if he 
can. In unwillingly giving herself away, she has done more 
than he would do for her, and having made a reluctant 
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prisoner, it is his duty to keep her as happy as attention to| 
all reasonable, and even all unreasonable wishes, which he! 
can possibly gratify, can make her. | 

We have not yet discovered why some tender hearts 
should so obstinately set themselves upon one particular 
woman. It is nonsense to pretend that one of the sex can} 
sO eminently transcend all others, as some good people 
think their dulcineas do. The whole sex is well enough, 
and if one can light upon a lady who loves him, or whom 
he can teach to love him, he had better take her at once, if 
she seems as fair as the average. A haughty beanty, worn 
out and compelled by importunity, to consent to marriage, 
is the very worst wife to whom a man can be yoked. 








THE CITY OF MARSEILLES. 

Marseitxes is old enough to have some antiquities, for it 
was founded, we are told, five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. But its importance arises wholly from commerce, 
and the ornamental architecture of other cities is not found 
here. However, the streets and private dwellings look much 
neater and more comfortable than those of most of the towns 
we have seen, and the country around is filled with beautiful 
residences of merchants. In the streets one encounters per- 
sons from all nations. The turban, and gown, and beard of 








surround us in their true light, we would see beauty where 
we before beheld deformity, and listen to harmony where we 
before could hear nothing but discord. To be sure, there is 
a great deal of anxiety and vexation to meet; we cannot 
expect to sail upon a summer sea forever; yet, if we will 
preserve a calm eye and a steady hand, we can so trim 
our sails and manage our helm, as to avoid the quicksands 
and weather the storms that threaten shipwreck. 
ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 

Tue veracious Spanish historian, so often quoted by Irving 
in his Conquest of Grahada, Fray Antonic Agapida, relates 
that the Count de Tendilla, while besieged by the Moors in 
the fortress of Alhama, was destitute of gold and silver, 
wherewith to pay his soldiers, who began to murmur, as 
they had not the means of purchasing necessaries from the 
people of the town. “In this dilemma,” says the historian, 
‘what does this most sagacious commander? He takes me 
a number of little morsels of paper, on which he inscribes 
various sums, large and small, and signs them with his own 
hand and name. These did he give to the soldiery, in ear- 
nest of their pay. ‘How,’ you will say, ‘are soldiers to be 
paid with scraps of paper?’ ‘Even so,’ I answer. and well 
paid too, as I will presently make manifest—for the good 


the Turk distinguished as Asiatic and European; the east-||Count issued a proclamation, ordering the inhabitants to 


ern Jew, dressed in his proper costume; the Greek, in his 
dangling dress ; and the Bedouin crossed our way, besides 
Americans, and Europeans from every kingdom. The har- 
bor presented a busy crowd of sailors and dealers, so that it 
was difficult to thread one’s way through the mass. I was 
struck with the names of many of the vessels, as showing 
some religious sentiment in those who gave them. On one, 


take these morsels of paper for the full amount thereon in- 
scribed, promising to redeem them at a future time, with 
gold and silver. Thus, by a subtle and most miraculous 
alchymy, did this cavalier turn worthless paper into precious 
igold and silver, and make his late impoverished garrison 
abound in money.” sIrving adds, “the Count de Tendilla 
jredeemed his promises like a loyal knight, and this miracle, 


I read Confiance en Dieu; on another, Volonte de Dieu, &c.|/as it appeared in the eyes of the worthy Agapida, is the first 


From one side of Marseilles a steep and high rocky hill rises 
toward the sea. <A public garden, planned by Napoleon, 
and commanding a beautiful view of the city, is situated on 
the ascent. On the lofty summit is a fortified observatory, 
which looks out to the sea, and is designed to give intelli- 
gence of vessels by telegraph. The prospect from that point 


instance on record, of paper money, which has since spread 
throughout the civilized world with unbounded opulence.” 
This happened in 1484. 


Recire ror Fioatine. — Any human being who will have 
the presence of mind to clasp the hands behind the back, 


is very fine. On one side is the city, which is wholly over-|jand turn the face towards the zenith, may float at ease, and in 


looked, the surrounding country filled with the seats of the 
rich, and, beyond them all, distant hills, rocky and bare, and 
broken into fantastic shapes. Terraced walls hang on the 
steeps, holding on the barren sides a handful of earth planted 


perfect safety, in tolerable still water — ay, and sleep there, 
no matter how long. If not knowing how to swim, you 
would escape drowning, when you find yourself in deep 
water, you have oily to Consider yourself an empty pitcher ; 





with the vine or some fruit trees. On another side, is the/|let your mouth and nose — not the top of your heavy head — 
harbor crowded with vessels, bearing the flags of all nations, ||be the highest part of you, and you are safe. But thrust 


over which the strong walls of a fortress point their guns. 
On another side, is the sea, extending out beyond the points 
which protect the’port, and opening its wide expanse toward 
another continent. It is the sea of antiquity, I may say, the | 
only sea which bore the ships of Greece and Rome, for trade 
and for battle, and which furnished images of their great 
writers. Homer had no other in view, nor Virgil. The ocean 
beyond the pillars of Hercules did not tempt the sails of the 
great nations, who for centuries wielded the power both of 
sword and of mind over the whole world. It was only 
known as the mighty water into which the sun daily sunk 
in the west. The Mediterranean is the sea of which the 
sacred writers speak. It is the western boundary of the 
land of Israel’s inheritance. It is this which is spoken of as 
“the great sea westward.” When I looked upon it from the 
hill, the wind blew with a violence that almost stripped me 
of my cloak, and the waters were white with foam. Not a 
moving thing was to be seen on its surface, every sail 
having disappeared in sume place of shelter. But the sea 
was there, as it had been when ‘the ships of Tarshish” 





the deep,” and as when Isaiah made it the image of the| 
wicked, restless and “casting up mire and dirt.” 

On the very pinnacle of the hill on which I stood, there is 
a small chapel of the Virgin, which for some reason seems | 
to have been a favorite place of devotion. The walls inside 
are literally covered with votive offerings. Most are paint! 
ings representing the Virgin with the infant in the clouds, | 
hearing the prayer of the sufferer who is kneeling before 
her. There are represented deliverances from shipwreck, 
from a sick bed, from injuries by falls, from explosions of 


were upon it, and as when Paul was “a night and a day in || 





guns, &c., &c. Among the offerings, models of hands, and 


up one of your bony hands, and down you go; turning up 
the handle tips over the pitcher. Having had the happiness 
to prevent one or two drownings by this simple instruction, 
we publish it for the benefit of all who either love aquatic 
sports or dread them. 

Tue Leaninc Tower, at Pisa, in Tuscany, is one of the 
most remarkable curiosities in the world. It is in the form 
of a temple — is one hundred and ninety feet in height, con- 
sisting of eight stories, adorned with two hundred and seven 
columns of various kinds of marbles, afd declines or leans 
thirteen feet from its perpendicular! This singular struc- 
ture was built more than seven hundred years ago, and the 
cause of its declining is ascribed by some to the giving way 
or settling of one side of its foundation. A correspondent 
of the Christian Watchman well observes, that “ Pisa may 
well be proud of this Campalian, for there is nothing like it 


jin the known world. Pictures and models of it, he says, 


abound every where in Italy.” 


Bexties anp Dantias.— A modern writer, who has evi- 
dently deeply studied the most charming productions of 


| . . * 
||natare, says — “ Dahlias are like the most beartiful women 


without intellectuality ; they strike you with astonishment 
by their exterior splendor, but are miserably destitute of 
those properties which distinguish and render agreeable less 
imposing flowers. Had nature given the fragrance of the 
rose or lily to the Dahlia, it would have been the most mag- 
nificent gem of the garden — but, wanting scent, it is like 
a fine woman without mind.” 





Uses or A Hat.— The whole use of a hat is probably not 


feet, and legs, are hung up to show that the offerers had |/generally known — it is of more use than covering the head. 
been healed of diseases or fractures in those members, by |/If, when a person fall overboard, he had the presence of 


the intercession of the Virgin. — Episcopal Recorder. 


Tuts Worxip. —This is an agreeable world, after all. 


If||him above the water as long as ever he could hold it. 


mind to instantly take off his hat, and hold the brim of it to 
his chin, so that the hollow would be upwards, it would keep 
This 


we vould only bring ourselves to look at the objects which!/has been tried, and actually proved correct. 
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THE CAGED EAGLE. 


Original. 








Tuov art shut at last from the bright blue sky, 
Thou bird of a kingly race, 

From the stream, which rushes in gladness by, 
And the sun with his midday face. 

The summer’s breath, with its rich perfume, 
And its tone like a spirit’s strain, 

Is sweeping the down of thy glossy plume, 
And the links of thy prison chain. 


Thou art chained at last, and théwaving bough, 
And the changeful clouds cf day, 
And the murmur of waters, which pass thee now, 
Are calling thee all away ; 
And the greenwood bird, in his airy flight, 
With his song on the sunshine past, 
While thou who hast soared, where the skies are bright, 
Art chained in thy prison fast. 


Alas, alas! for thy home should be, 
Thou bird of the upper air, 
On the eyry rock, by the deep blue sea, 
Or the cloud with its sunlight fair. 
Thou wert not made to stoop thy crest, 
To the dark’ned earth too near, 
And the hunter’s arrow hath pierced thy breast ! — 
What didst thou, monarch, here ? 


Did the murmuring streams, with their music low, 
Or the foam of the ocean waves — 

Or the blushing flower which its rosy glow, 
In the crystal streamlet laves, 

Awaken the spell which called thee back 
From thy home by the beaming sun ? 

From the burning star with its fiery track ?— 
Speak! proud and kingly one. 


No word —no word! and we cannot know, 
The might of the master spell, 

Which called thee down to the earth below, 
In the home of the sad to dwell: 

The snowy foam — or the glist’ning stream, 
Or the roses’ perfumed breath ;— 

There’s many a fair thing here whose beam 
But allures us on to death. 


Oh, sad to thee, who hast roamed afar, 
Must thy home in a prison be — 

Thou, who hast gazed on each fair, bright star, 
And hast soared o’er the lonely sea. 

Yet bearest thou on, through the livelong day, 
Though faint with thy strivings vain, 

And the full sweet sound of the free bird’s lay, 
The weight of thy prison’s chain. 


But oh! there’s a doom, more sad than thine, 
Who art stayed from thine upward flight ; 

°Tis the heart, which longs for the skies divine, 
Yet dwells *mid the shades of night: 

That loathes the chain, which it clasps the while, 
Like a friend to the weary breast, 

And whose depths are fevered with sunny smiles, 
And dreams of the land of rest. 


In thy purpose high, thou ’rt like that heart, — 
Like that in thy lonely doom, — 

A thing to soar, where the clouds depart, 
Yet o’ershadowed here with gloom : 

Deliverance may come to thee, proud bird, 
Thou of the tameless wing — 

But oh! what hour to the fluttering heart, 
Shall the hope of its freedom bring? 


Natchitoches, La., July, 1839. 


FLORENCE. 


AN EXCURSION TO ROSE MOUNT. 





Original. 


Man has a natural propensity for climbing. Watch his 
operations through every period of his existence, in every 
circumstance of life through which he may be called, and he 
is more or less distinguished for this inherent quality ; which 
developes itself as perfectly, though in less degree, in the 
prattling babe, toiling for a throne on its glad parent’s lap, as 
in the more laborious and riper aspirations for the chair of a 
presidency, ora throne of state ; or it exemplifies itselfas much 
in the ragged urchin who divests himself of half his tatters, 
mounting from branch to branch, through some scrubby tree 
top to gain supremacy over a bird’s nest, as inan Alexander or 
Napoleon, who tramp along until thrones are piled on thrones 


beneath their feet, and the wreck of ruined kingdoms are| 


scattered in horrid confusion around them. 


little is known to most of those who live around them, and 
from whose summits the sight may be feasted with objects 
of beauty and delight, without offering satiety. 

But to our excursion, and first, its whereabouts. ‘Rose 
Mount,” sometimes called the “ Peak,” is an elevated point 
of the Taconic mountain, which extends itself along the line 
between the Bay and Empire States, and rises in the northwest 
part of Richmond, a beautiful agricultural town, the most 
of which is spread out in a lovely valley at its base. The 
elevation of this mountain, here, is probably eighteen hun- 
dred or two thousand feet above the level of the rail-road in 
Richmond, and three thousand above the tide water at Al- 
bany. The ascent from the eastern valley is long, and, in 
some places, precipitous ; yet people, in carriages, approach 
without great inconvenience, to within seventy or eighty 
rods of the “ rock,’’ the most prominent point of observation. 

The soft and “leafy month of June” was tendering its 
offering of beauty to the earth, and mortals were regaling 
upon its richness, when a few of us, — some with whom we 
had walked pleasantly along, but from whom we were ex- 
pecting soon to part, to meet no more on the earth, — in con- 
clave assembled, resolved to set apart a few hours of an ap- 
pointed day for this excursion. At the appointed hour we 
met, —a last meeting, —and under circumstances of a fa- 
vorable nature, and with conveniences of a desirable char- 
acter, such as opticals, &c., began our ascent, which was 
soon completed. Of course, as we went west, our first prospect 
was westerly ; and the first object which presents itself is the 
long range range of the Catskills, here shooting into the 
clouds, and there depressing themselves into ravines, until 
at length, as you look northward, they present a long, even 
surface of blue, kissing the western horizon. The fields, 
the forests, and the farm-houses along their sides, were, in 
many instances, visible ; but the principal object of interest 
which they present is the Mountain House at Pine Orchard, 
standing from us in a southwest direction. From the view 
taken of it here, with our glass, we should think the plate 
Save a very good description. Still, our observation was over 
a distance of at least thirty-five miles, and may be incorrect. 
The glassy bosom of the Hudson is unveiled at intervals for 
twenty miles, and on its broadest exposure we saw steam. 
boats, ‘moving in graceful majesty along ’’ towards the great 
mart of trade. We were unable to see any of the settle- 
ments along the stream, in consequence of their lowness ; Yet 
Hudson Academy, “set on a hill,’’ and the fields around it, 
were visible. Columbia county lay between us and the 
Hudson, and it was very fine to look upon its hills, which 
diminish in size as you approach that stream, and also as 
they run south, — also to see the gaps through them, fur- 
nishing communication for the mountain streams to the 
river. At the base of Rose Mount, and apparently beneath 
our feet, though two miles distant, was “ Whiting’s pond,” 
a beautiful sheet of water, with a “sweet grove” on the 
south side, to keep it cool. “It looked like a reservoir,” as 
a lady observed, “into which the mountain had wept its 
tears.” At the south, the prospect is unbroken until it 
reaches far into Dutchess county, N. Y., and the hills of Red 
Hook, forty miles distant, appeared quite in our vicinity. 
Goshen mountain, in Connecticut, defined our prospect in 
the land of “steady habits,” while “mountain, hill, and 
vale” spread between us and it. West Stockbridge presents 
















































































an interesting feature in this landscape. Its scenery is cal- 
culated to remind one of the Alps, “where hill peeps o’er 
hill,’ &c. The village is situated near the base of a lofty 
point of Stockbridge mountain, which here rises nine hun- 
dred feet above Williams river, and is surrounded by lesser 
mountains and hills, each varying in form and feature, 
while the river, and two small lakes or ponds west of it, give 
the neat, white houses which compose it an agreeable set-out, 
which is rather embellished, even at this distance, by the 
smoke occasionally seen issuing from the rail-way engine 
going to and from it. In the same valley, which now is 
more unbroken by hills, lies Richmond, with Lenox mount 
on the east, over which you catch a view of Washington 
(Green) mountain, Beartown mountain, on the south of 
Stockbridge, and Lee mountain. 

Richmond is happily formed for an agricultural town.! 
Its lowest surface is at the centre, from which the lands 
rise gradually, though here and there depressed into 
swales, until you reach the mountains. The roads are| 


| 





tenths of the habitations. There is one essential fault in the 
laying out of the town. The centre of it,— or centre as it 
is termed, —is quite on one side ; and this has given asort of 
jone-Sidedness to the place and inhabitants. The farms here 
are pleasantly laid out, each containing an agreeable variety 
of soil for valuable purposes, and they are handsomely dotted 
with pleasant groves. 

Looking down to the northeast base, we see the Believers’ 
settlement at Hancock, at the south termination of Hancock 
jmountain. Their dwellings, out-buildings and fields look 
very fine, as needs they must, or as we suppose they would 
say, “very neat.” The lake between Richmond and Pitts. 
field lies at the southeast of the village, and east of our ob- 
servatory. We next see Pittsfield, the town and village, 
which here show well. Its buildings are distinguishable in 
the distance, and indeed one of our party said he saw the 
time on the town clock. Still further east, in a scollop in the 
Green mountains, lies Dalton, its buildings and spires in 
full view ; also the spires of Peru and Windsor, situated on 
the mountain. The valley is open to view, northeast, until 
the lofty Saddle-back terminates the range of prospect. 

To recapitulate ; from this eyry we see seven counties, 
with many of their townships, in the state of New York; a 
long range of the Catskills, with the mountain house; the 
Hudson ; one county in Connecticut ; one in Massachusetts, 
with many of its towns and villages, lakes, forests and 
streams, — things beautiful and sublime, grateful to the eye 
and cheering to the soul. 

Tue Caves. Some of our party began to be anxious to 
see what was in the mountain, as well as around it, and 
were hurrying to the cave, situate on the west side, at about 
one-half mile, in a southwest direction. Having been there . 
before, we took our lantern and conducted them into this 
recess in the earth, which opens at the side of a rivulet. 
After descending through a narrow aperture in the rocks, 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, for a distance of 
about forty feet, we came to the jumping-off place, and the 
principal room. Here we descended nearly perpendicularly 
about six feet, and found ourselves on a smooth bottom of a 
circular room about thirty feet in diameter, and twelve or 
fourteen feet high. The rock which composes it, is in a de- 
composing condition ; but appears originally to have been 
composed of the mica of this region, inwrought with small 
quantities of lime and spar. East of this we ascended a 
step to another apartment about one-half the size of the 
former, similar in form, from whose conical top the water 
was issuing in a small but steady stream. From this room 
we saw two, communicating farther on; but too small to 
give usentrance. Consequently, here our voyage of discov- 
ery terminated. Having again reached the light of day, we 
commenced a return march to the “mount ;” and on ar- 
riving, we found the few who remained busy in the neigh- 
boring grove, gathering honeysuckle, to adorn their parlors 
with balmy sweets of the mountain, when the day of the 
mountain ramble had passed away. 

Such rambles are always delightful. They are an inno. 
cent amusement, offering pleasures which leave no sting be- 
hind. “Hence the memory of them is sweet.” Why do 
we not more frequently indulge in them ? w. B. 

Mount Oseola, 1839. 





ERRATA; 
OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. 


BY A MODERN PYRRHONIAN. 





Original. 








VII. 
THAT CONFORMITY TO THE WAYS OF THE WORLD IS A PROOF 
OF WISDOM. 


Tuere are many people in society, who gain a reputation 
for practical wisdom, by simply conforming to circumstances 
and to the ways of the world, which true worldly wisdom 
would teach us todo. Yet thousands, who appear to be pos- 
sessed of this kind of wisdom, are guided, not by judgment 
or calculation, or by a knowledge of the real circumstances 


lof society, but by a certain mechanical habit, formed early 


in life, of doing as others do. Such persons will have all 
the vulgar characteristics of the community stamped upon 
their own minds. Their habits of conformity, which are 





Our mountainous county of Berkshire is admirably calcu- 
lated to favor our besetting propensity ; as, pass in what di- 
rection you will, but few miles will intervene without bringing 
you to some of those “things which are seen,” but of which 





mosily laid out crossing at right angles, and the location of, 
wo supposed to be the result of wisdom, are the result of a 


buildings is such, that in very many instances, one may} 
stand in his door and see a majority of the dwellings in town. ||kind of instinct, but serve the purpose of wisdom in guiding 


From our “post of observation,” we probably saw nine-!|them to prosperity. They have all the virtues and vices of 
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the community blended in their own characters, in such pru- why they should not fall upon the house tops as well as on 
dent proportions, that they are neither envied for too much |/the ground ; but it is only on the latter that they are ever 
virtue, nor despised for too much vice, but enjoy an honor- observed. As a proof that they proceed from the clouds, it 
able respectability. Such men, being in general more}/is said that while not a single one was to be seen before the 
prosperous, are often regarded as wiser than others, since shower, they became very abundant immediately afterwards. 
the results of their conduct are such as are supposed to be So, likewise, may vast numbers of the common angle worms 
the result of prudence and wisdom. Yet their prudence is/|| be seen crawling upon the surface of the soil, just after a rain. 


but the senseless imitation of others, arising from their total 
inability or courage to mark out a new course for them- 
selves. Under common circumstances, no sure test is af- 
forded of the quantity of intelligence possessed by the ma- 
jority of the members of society. You are well acquainted 
with an individual, for instance, who passes for a man of 
sound sense and judgment. Yet, if you consider for a mo- 
ment upon what evidence this conclusion is founded, you 
will discover it to be nothing more, than that he always acts 
and speaks with prudence and discretion. Now this fact 
‘proves only that he is a successful imitator of the general 
tone of public conversation, and the general form of public 
manners. He never does a foolish act, because, having no 
confidence in his own weak mind, he timidly conforms to the 
examples or models which he has been taught to believe are 
worthy of his imitation. He never says a foolish thing, be- 
cause, having no confidence in his own weak mind, he timidly 
utters nothing in conversation, save what has been said by 
certain persons whom he has been taught to reverence. He 
acts by imitation, and talks ‘by rote.. As soon as this sensible 
man is placed under such extraordinary circumstances, as 
render it necessary for him to reason and act for himself, you 
find that all the intelligence for which he had gained a repu- 
tation in common life, is but the gilding of a baser metal. 


VIII. 
THAT COMMON SENSE DIFFERS FROM UNCOMMON SENSE. 


How often do we hear the exclamation — “‘ He has every 
kind of sense but common sense,” without thinking that the 
person to whom the remark is applied, has exactly the 
same kind of sense with all the rest of the world. By sense, 
is generally understood intelligence or judgment ; and judg- 
ment is common sense; and it is this faculty, exercised in 
different degrees, and upon different subjects, that constitutes 


Yet, instead of descending from the sky, they ascend from 
the earth, tempted, in sume cases, by the gratefulness of the 
moisture, and in other cases, actually driven from their 
holes by the water which fills them, as it pours from the 
clouds. For the same reasons, myriads of little toads or 
frogs, which, during dry weather, have been concealed under 
the moist herbage, or in holes and crevices, when the earth 
is visited by a shower, suddenly emerge from their retreats, 
covering the earth as if they had descended with the rain 
drops. Large toads, as well as small ones become more nu- 
merous at the same time ; and there is equal reason for be- 
lieving that the large ones also descended from the clouds. 


X. 
THAT A MEDICINE PREPARED FROM VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, IS 
LESS DANGEROUS THAN ONE FROM A MINERAL. 


Ir is a very common notion, that we are perfectly safe in 
administering medicines to ourselves, if we do but avoid all 
those which are prepared from a mineral substance. Hence, 
in quack advertisements, we find it frequently stated, to as- 
sure the reader of its harmlessness, that the nostrum is en- 
tirely vegetable. Very luckily for the community, they are 
most egregiously gulled in regard to this matter. The most 
safe and most effectual medicines are prepared from the 
mineral kingdom; and our patent-medicine doctors are as 
well aware of this fact as other physicians ; and their vegeta- 
ble pills, and their vegetable drops, when they are really use- 
ful medicines, owe their principal efficacy to some mineral 
|substance, which is concealed among their ingredients. The 


the advertiser, concluding, as a matter of course, that it-4s 
a disinterested regard for the public health which leads him 
to advertise his nostrum. It is a fortunate circumstance for 
the swallowers of patent medicines, I repeat, that their drags 


the difference in what is called a man’s common sense.||are not entirely vegetable, as they believe them to be, for 


Men who have uncommon sense are those who exercise their) 


common sense upon uncommon subjects, and who differ 
from others in their knowledge and mental habits, and not 
in having a different kind of sense. I am acquainted with 
an individual who is frequently accused of wanting common 


sense, but who is supposed to possess uncommon sense in a. 


very unusual degree. The truth is, however, that it is the 


same faculty which other men possess, by which he is dis-| 
tinguished. He exhibits a great deal of commonsense when} 


he is making an argument on a learned, legal, or political 


point, and when he is makjng his pecuniary calculations. 


Yet, on account of the awkwardness of his manners, and 
his ignorance of the familiar customs of society, he is sup- 
posed to be deficient in common sense. He has been a 
closeted student during the greater part of his life, and has 
given no attention to those every-day trifles which make the 
sum and substance of other men’s knowledge. They per- 
ceive that he is ignorant of a thousand trifles which they 
perfectly understand, and ‘they very naturally mistake his 
ignorance for a want of sense. 

Yet one might, with just as much propriety, accuse a for- 
eigner of wanting common sense because he is ignorant of 
our manners and customs, and talks foolishly, as it appears. 
to us, when they become the theme of conversation. Indeed, 
such is the propensity among mankind to despise these who 
differ from themselves, that it is not an unusual thing to hear 
a foreigner declared to de a simpleton, because he does not, 
understand our manners. There is a great difficulty in distin-| 
guishing between sense and knowledge, or between ignorance | 
and stupidity. Common sense, after all, is but a very common) 
affair, and unless an individual happens to be endowed with, 
- this faculty in an unusual degree, he is likely to be nothing but) 
a repeater of old saws, and a plodder in vulgar footpaths. 


IX. 


SHOWERS OF TOADS AND FROGS. 





One of the earliest writers who has mentioned showers of 
frogs, is Pliny. Some modern writers have occasionally men- 


tioned the same phenomenon. It is a very common opinion, | 

. . | 
that the numerous little toads which are often seen hopping | 
about the road side after a shower, have actually dropped from ! 


the clouds along with the rain. No reason is given, however, 


||tain common plants. 


|| themselves. 


vegetable substances are either very ineffectual, or if effec- 
tual, very uncertain and dangerous in their operation ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that some of our most valuable 
| vegetable drugs must pass through a chemical process which 
‘| mineralizes them, before they can be safely administered to 
certain constitutions. Opium and Peruvian bark are both 
subjected to this chemical operation, by which are formed 
the quinines and morphines, which are more safe and more 
certain in their effects than the opium or the bark in their 
natural state. It is the science of chemistry, against which 
the vulgar-minded entertain such ridiculous prejudices, 
which alone can simplify or compound the various medicinal 
substances of the vegetable and mineral world, in such a 
manner as to render their operation calculable and harmless. 
The great danger in the use of herbs and roots consists in 
the impossibility of calculating how much can be safely em- 
ployed, with the exception of those culinary herbs and roots, 
which. are entirely inefficacious. The most violent and dan- 
gerous of all drugs are the mere unaltered substance of cer- 
So poisonous are certain vegetables, 
that their very atmosphere, for several yards around the 
place of their growth, is productive of dangerous conse- 
quences to many constitutions, causing them to be afflicted 
with a violent inflammatory humor, attended with a swollen 
face and the partial loss of sight. Such are the upas of the 
Indies, and the poison sumach of our own woods. Prussic 
acid is a vegetable substance, and a drop of it will destroy 
life in a very few seconds. It is this substance which is 
contained in the leaves of the laurel and the cherry. 
Ignorant people dare not receive mineral medicines from 
the hands of learned physicians, while the latter dare not ad- 
minister to them vegetable drugs, on account of their dan- 
gerous effects, which the poor deluded wretches are perfectly 
willing to take from the hands of quacks as ignorant as 
It is the very ignorance of a quack which gives 
him boldness enough to administer remedies which a wise 
physician, who knows their perilous operation, has not suffi- 
cient courage to use. Yet the old women of both sexes sub- 
mit themselves to be poisoned by an ignorant practitioner, 
provided he will agree to poison them only with vegetables ; 
and fancy that nothing in nature is unsafe to be used as a 
medicine, until it has passed through an apothecary’s shop. 











| 
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pill takers, however, give implicit credit to the statement of 


Yet, do not all vegetables contain minerals of various kinds, 
in combination with their substance? All vegetables are 
sustained and nourished by food which they derive from the 
mineral kingdom ; and all animal and vegetable substances 
must, by corruption, be reduced to earth, or to a mineral 
state, before a plant can be sustained by them. Hence, it 
follows, that we do not avoid minerals, though we confine 
ourselves to the exclusive use of vegetables, which are really 
compounds of various mineral substances, which the apoth- 
ecary’s art alone can simplify and purify in such s manner 
as to render them safe and sure. Strange as it may seem, 
there are some people who are afraid to take ten drops of 
opium from the hands of a physician, who will swallow more 
than is equivalent to an hundred drops, in a decoction of 
poppy leaves, which they imagine to be safe, because it is 
prepared by their own ignorant hands. What is still more 
strange, it will be found, if you examine into their hearts, 
that such people fancy themselves rational beings! 





REVOLUTIONARY CAREER OF AARON BURR, 


We extract the following brief sketch of the revolutionary 
services of this remarkable individual, from a review of 
Davis’s Memoirs, in the last number of the North American 
Review. 

The extraordinary privations suffered by the detachment 
under Arnold, which succeeded in making its way to Que- 
bec, were endured by no one of its members with more 
cheerfulness and patience than by the stripling who had 
volunteered to join it. And this was one characteristic, 
which was remarked in Burr through life, and which went a 
great way to maintain for him the respect of those imme- 
diately around him. He was not one of the repining kind, 
who wear out the patience of their neighbors with their cata- 
logue of complaints, but bore all his misfortunes like a man. 
When the party finally reached the Chaudieére, and it became 
necessary to establish a communication with General Mont- 
gomery, Burr was the person selected for the task; and, 
though so young, he acquitted himself of the hazardous duty 
of penetrating a country, the inhabitants of which adhered 
to the British power, and spoke a different language from 
his, with prudence and perfect success. Upon his arrival 
at the General’s head-quarters, he was immediately invited 
to assume a station near his person, in anticipation of the 
moment when he might be appointed an aid-de-camp. Burr 
thus became an actor in the unsuccessful assault upon 
Quebec; was present when Montgomery fell; and was the 
person who bore him upon his shoulders from the spot, 
when retreat became necessary. His conduct throughout 
this trying affair appears to have been marked with courage 
and with judgment. It established for him a high reputation 
at the time among the American troops, and undoubtedly 
deserved free and unqualified praise. We are not of those 
who would refuse to his memory the smallest tribute of 
honor which he can be supposed to have deserved. And it 
gives us the more pleasure to deso in this instance, because 
we feel under no necessity of adding a syllable of qualification. 

But, with the death of the commander-in-chief, all prospect 
of successful action in Canada vanished, and Burr was not 
one of those who could find in the quiet performance of 
duty a compensation for the want of more brilliant success 
in life. Without the consent of Arnold, who had succeeded 
to the command, and in spite of his prohibition, he left his 
companions to take care of themselves, and made the best 
of his way to the city of New York. The fame he had 
gained had come before him, and had prejudiced in his 
favor the mind of Washington, who received him at that 
place with great cordiality, and immediately gave him the 
same situation, near his own person, which Montgomery had 
promised him near his, before death had interfered to cut off 
his expectations. This new position was one of the best in 
the army ; for it enabled the possessor, if he were inclined, 
not only to establish strong claims upon the confidence and 
affections of his superior, but also to lay a foundation broad 
and deep for a brilliant career of honor and service, during 
after life. Hamilton was much indebted to it for his suc- 
cess. Why did Burr fail to improve it? We cannot tell 
the precise reason; but the fact is clear, that from this 
period may be dated the origin of the dishonor of his latter 
days. Six weeks only elapsed, before Burr expressed ‘his 
disgust at his position, and requested of Hancock, then Presi- 
dent of Congress, to procure him a transfer into some other 
service, or leave to retire. This transfer was obtained for 
him, and he left the family of Washington to join that of 
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General Putnam. But, brief as the time had been, it had 


proved long enough to fix in the mind of the Commander-in-|| mountain ; boot straps were unbuttoned, stocks unbuckled, 


chief impressions of the character of his young aid, which 
remained ever after indelible, and which, by forbidding his 
voluntarily reposing a particle of confidence in his honesty, 
had a great effect, in future, in shutting him out of the 
legitimate avenues for his ambition. 

The reasons of the mutual dislike between Washington 


and Burr, so rapidly matured into a permanent separation, | 


we do not know. The attempt made by our author to ex- 
plain it, is lamentably insufficient. We gather from it only. 


that Burr found himself without the confidence of the General ‘Some hundred feet farther up the hill, a large space had 


in regard to his military movements, and hence was anxious), ‘|caved in, and down the fissures, between the upper and 
as soon as possible to withdraw from the awkward position |lower rocks, could be seen a yawning fiery gulf, where Vul-|/cession by his predecessors, 


in which this circumstance placed him. Bat this statement} 


does not explain why Washington refused that sort of confi- 
dence to Burr which he was in the habit of placing in others, 
nor the reasons for the mistrust of his moral integrity which} 
he is well known always afterwards to have entertained. 
That great man was stern in his judgments upon right and 
wrong, and not easily moved to restore his confidence to those 
who had once by their own conduct incurred its forfeiture. 
Yet he did not form his opinions hastily, or upon slight 
evidence. Neither could it have been a small thing which 
could, in the space of six short weeks, have entirely changed 
his feelings towards a young man like Aaron Burr, from those 


of friendly kindness and esteem to suspicion and dislike. | 


But what that thing was, as it does not seem likely that we 
shall know, it is useless to waste time in fruitless and idle 
attempts to conjecture. The fact itself is significant enough. | 

Let us resume the review of Burr's military career. 
served as aid-de-camp to General Putnam in the unfortunate 
action upon Long Island, and upon the subsequent evacua-| 
tion of New York saved a brigade, which had been detained | 
there too long, from falling into the hands of the British. 
These services earned for him a lieutenant-colonel’s com-) 
mission, and the virtual command of a regiment. He| 
had a horse shot under him at the battle of Monmouth, 
and from that time wutil his retirement from the service, | 


He || Showed the scathing effects of this unnatural heat ; 


|jaid from the fiery breath, and~ 





which happened in 1779, though not again in action, he| 


appears to have persevered in the faithful und punctual// voice of industry is hushed, the rustic cascade seems to leap), 





*« We now prepared to ascend the west brow of the Broad 
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and coats taken off, and all preparations made ‘for the 
nonce.’ Beetling above us for some hundred feet, and belching 
forth smoke and flame, arose the track of the vein, which we 
jascended on the crop. A little puffing and blowing brought 
lus to the second level, where the disaster commenced during 
ithe extreme cold weather of last winter. A hanging grate, 
/placed at its mouth to equalize the temperature, communi. 
jcated fire to the couplings of the gangway, and was the pri- 
“mary cause of the vast damage which has since accrued. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1839, 








“ A Diary 1n America, with Remarks on its Institutions. 
By Capt. Marryatt, C. B., Author of Peter Simple, &c. &¢.”” 
(Second notice.) 

{t may be said of any book of travels, especially in our 
own country, written by an intelligent person, that it must 
necessarily contain a great many useful hints. Yet any one 
English traveller in America, does but little more than re- 
peat the old story which has been told several times in suc- 
Capt. Marryatt’s work is no 
can and his Cyclops might revel, and salamanders only exist.| exception to these remarks. It contains Very little original 
A sulpburous exhalation issued from it, which rendered ap-| observation ; his style is not equal to that of the majority of 
| proximation not quite as grateful as lavander water, or as fmt own newspapers, and his wit is absolutely vulgar and 
cool as iced punch. About the jaws of this vast cave were ‘pointless. Consider the following attempt as a good speci- 
|deposites of sulphur, and some alkaline substances, in great [men of the majority of the witty Captain’s jokes. Such a 
quantities. Large rents and fissures in the snegui showed jcommon-place witticism would hardly be tolerated in the 
the extent of the raging internal heat, and many places ap-) hurry of conversation. ‘Speaking of the Utica railroad, he 
peared ready to fall in, and precipitate the incautious specta-| remarks : — “‘ The locomotive was of great power, and as it 
tor into the chasm. Down the old air shafts, the currents ‘snorted along with a train of carriages of half a mile long, 
of air rushed with a rumbling earthquakey sound, to feed|'in tow, it threw out such showers of fire, that we were con- 
with the oxygen the volcano beneath. Now and then a|/stantly in danger of conflagration. The weather was too 
crumbling mass of slate, or a detached portion of a rock,|/warm to admit of the windows being closed, and the ladies, 
would leave the bed where it had been recumbent since the/|assisted by the gentlemen, were constantly employed in put- 
world began, and with resistless force, plunge headlong into/|ting out the sparks which settled on their clothes — the first 
the smoky crater ! jteme I ever heard ladies complain pai having too many sparks 

“ The vegetation on the summit and sides of the hill||about them.” 
the tall/| The Captain’s appetite would seem, by the following inci- 
pine dropped its giant arms, the hemlock bowed om head, as dent which he relates concefning himself, to be abouf equal 
if parched by arid sufferings, the young oak and chestaut}| lin refinement, to his wit. After arriving at 4 hotel, he re- 
were clad in a premature ‘sear and yellow leaf,’ and here|/ marks, “So I, in my turn, levied apon a cow that was milk- 
and there the mountain vines seem to cling more to their|/ing, and having improved her juice very much by the addition 
parent trees, as if, like the children of Laocoon, they sought of some rum, 1 sat down under the portico, and smoked the 
cigar of meditation.” A man, in our opinion, must be an 
inveterate soaker, to consider the addition of rum as an im- 
provement to a cup of milk. His “cigar of meditation” 
was probably a long nine ; for such are the kind of cigars 
\which are generally used by our rum-drinkers. From this 
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hissing jaws that sputter’d flame.’ 


“A dreary spot is now that once lovely mountain gap!) 
the elemental war has prostrated all its beauty of foliage, the | 








performance of the duties incumbent upon a skilful and || less merrily than it was wont, and the once buoyant air is \description which he affords us of his taste and habits, we 


vigilant officer. But he could not control his impatience||heavy and oppressive with the murky vapors that lower over | 
His|| the fair face of nature ! 


under the monotonous details of ordinary service. 
resignation, made upon the partially well-founded plea of ill) 


may form some idea of his qualification to criticize the re- 
\|finement of our manners. Under what pretence, in the name 


“ When, or in what manner, the ravages will be stopped, | of conscience and consistency, can a man who is addicted 


health, appears yet to have had no trifling connection with |is a matter of uncertainty ; and equally so it is, whether || both fo smoking and rum-drinking, ridicule the Americans for 


soured feelings and disappointed expectations. 


His differ-/| human ingenuity can restrain them. 
ence with General Washington aaturally threw him among |loss of time and material falls heavy on Mr. L. C. Dough-| 


In the meantime, the || chewing tobacco, as in the fallotiing paragraphs? He says: 
“There are three things in great request amongst Ameri- 


the officers disposed to resist the authority of the Com-| erty, the lessee, who has used every possible means within | = of all classes, — male, I mean, — to wit, oysters, spirits 


mander-in-chief. He appears to have been a member of the’ 
Conway Cabal, and an ardent supporter of General Gates, 
whose successful campaign against Burgoyne made him for| 
a time the object, around whom all the disaffected, and those) 
dissatisfied with the, slow and less brilliant progress of 
* Washington, rallied, as*about his rival. The result of the| 
very brief struggle which took place is well known. Its 
effect upon Barr probably was to remove him still further 
ihan before from ali prospect of rapid advancement as a 
soldier, and to incline‘him to look to some new line of action 
His failing health then decided the question, | 
But his disappointment, im thus} 


for success. 
and he became a lawyer. 
leaving a profession for which he considered himself emi-| 
nently well qualified, was a severe one, and his feelings of 
hostility to the person whom he regarded as the true cause| 
of it proportionately bitter. From the day of his resignation 
of his commission to the day of his death, he never failed || 
to speak of Washington in terms of disparagement, to all 
those avho were in any degree intimately acquainted with 
him. And it is not his fault, that his biographer has not 
communicated his dissatisfaction to the world.” 








THE BURNING COAL MINE. 

Our readers Will recollect the accounts published last win-| 
ter, of the ignition of the great vein called the Jugular Vein, | 
in the Broad mountain. Every account since has repye- 
sented the fire spreading with a force entirely beyond con- 
trol. The Miner’s Journal give us an account of a visit to 
the young volcano, from which we make an extract. 

“ Leaving the cars, we walked up the ravine, to the levels} 
of the workings; here, although not surrounded by a flood 


of lava, we found the waters issuing from the driftway to be 
quite warm from the effects of the internal fire, and impreg- 
nated so strongly with alkaline substances, as to be ex- 
tremely nauseous to the taste. 


\|in the history of the present age. 


|is, without doubt, a man of remarkable talents. 


his power to check the destruction. Attempts have been|}and tobacco.” — Again, “It appears that tobacco is con- 
made to smother the flame; but it always breaks out in |Sidered very properly as an article of fashion. At a store, 
some new place with incngaced fury, and baffles its oppo-| close to the hotel, the board outside informs you that among 
nents.” ||fashionable requisites to be foynd there, are gentlemen’s 
| shirts, collars, gloves, silk-handkerchiefs, and the best chew- 
IBRAHIM PACHA. ing tobacco. —So prevalent is the habit of chewing, and so 
Tuts extraordinary man seems destined to fill a large space | Hhitte, from long custom, do the ladies care about it, that I 
He is the son of Mehemet| have been told that many young ladies at the South, carry, 
Ali, the powerful Pacha of Egypt, and inherits the talents as jin their work -poxes, &c., pigtail, nicely ornamented with 
well as ambition of his father. When the Mahomedan faith gold and colored papers ; and when théir swains are at fault, 
was threatened by the Wahabees, seven. or eight years ago,_ administer to their wants, thus meriting their affections by 
Ibrahim, at the head of an irregular force, penetrated into)|such endearing solicitude.” 
Arabia, defeated the formidable array of rebels with great | The following remarks are ingenious: “At present, (1837) 
slaughter, and carried their princes prisoners to Cairo. Since||the business of Buffalo, as well as of every other city, is 
then, he has paid great attention to the introduction of Euro-||nearly at a stand-still; the machinery of America is under 
pean discipline and tactics into his armies, and has done||repair; until that repair is completed, the country will re- 
much towards improving the character of the Egyptian navy.|/main paralyzed. America may, just now, be compared to 
|He conquered all Syria, which he now governs, as the repre-||one of her own Steamboats, which, under too high pressure, 
sentative of his father —and that country will probably be- has burst her boiler. Some of her passengers have, in a 
come the theatre of a sanguinary struggle between the armies |!commercial point of view, been killed outright, others se- 
of the Sultan and the troops of Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim.||verely injured, and her progress has, for a time, been 
He has probably an army of nearly 100,000 men under his| stopped ; but she will soon be enabled to go ahead as fast as 
command, and his troops have the greatest confidence in his| ever, and will then probably pay a-little more attention to 
military skill. A writer in an English periodical, not long. jher safety-valve.” He gives the Americans credit for activ- 
since, sums up his character in the following words: — “‘ He ‘lity and enterprise beyond all other nations ; but he seems to * 
His mind is |regard this as their principal virtue. We fear there is too 
He is totally free from prejudice, much correctness in this opinion of them. The following 
observations give the English credit for greater prudence and 
a better taste, and the Americans far greater enterprise and 
‘ambition. He is describing Toronto, a village opposite Buf- 
ifalo, on the Canada side. ‘The minute you put your foot 
on shore, you feel that you are no longer in the United 
If Ibrahim should succeed in defeating the armies of the’ States ; you are at once struck with the difference between 
Sultan, a fatal blow will be given to the Ottoman power in) the English and the American population, systems and ideas. 
in Europe. || On the other side of the lake you have much more apparent 








alike subtle and energetic. 
adopts your ideas with silent rapidity, and his career demon-. 
strates his military genius. His ambition is unbounded — his 
\admiration of European institutions and civilization great; but, 
he avoids with dexterity shocking the feelings and prejudices. 


of the Moslem.”’ 
| 
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property, but under less real solidity and security. The 
houses and stores at Toronto are not to be compared to those 
But the Englishman has 
built according to his means — the American according to his 


of the American towns opposite. 


expectations. The hotels and inns at Toronto are very bad ; 
at Buffalo they are splendid ; for the Englishman travels lit- 
tle ; the American is ever onthe move. The private houses 
are built, according to the English taste, away from the road, 
and are embowered with trees ; the American, let his hoyse be 
ever so large, or his plat of ground however extensive, builds 


within a few feet of the road, that he may see and know what is 


going on. You do not perceive the energy, the bustle, the 


activity at Toronto, that you do at Buffalo: nor the profu- 


sion of articles in the’stores ; but it should be remembered, 
that the Americans purchase their articles upon credit, 
whilst at Toronto they proceed more cautiously. The Eng- 
lishman builds his house and furnishes his store according 
to his means, and gain expectations of being able to meet his 
acceptances. If an American has money sufficient to build 
a two-story house, he will raise it up to four stories on spec- 
ulation.”’ 

“T was amused,” he remarks, while on a visit to Mackinaw, 
“by a reply given me by an American in office here. | 
asked how much his office was worth, and his answer was, 
six hundred dollars, besides stealings. This was at all events 
frank and honest; in England, the word would have been 
softencd down to perquisites. I afterwards found that it 
was a common expression in the States, to say that a place 
was worth so much besides cheatage.”’ The Captain does 
not seem to consider honesty as one of our distinguishing 
national virtues; we fear, however, that it is not the virtue 


of any nation, but the birthright, like genius and talents, of 


certain individuals in every community. It is a redeeming 
few among every people, who make discoveries ‘in the arts 
and sciences, and who think and reason, and set moral 
examples for the rest, who must be kept by legal restraints 
from dishonesty and licentiousness. As a nation, the Ameri- 
cans are probably as honest as any other nation ; that is, 
they have their proportion of honest men, scattered about 
like pillars, to keep the whole mass from tumbling down 
into the sink of corruption. He compares the miscellaneous 
exhibitions of all kinds of articles, good and bad, at our 
museums, to American society. ‘‘The present collections in 
the museums, remind you of Américan society —a chadtic 
mass, in which you occasionally meet what is valuable and 
interesting, but of which a large proportion is pretence.” 
Is not this remark true of the society of every community 
that is not wholly bad ? 

Speaking of Washington city, he writes — “Here are 
assembled from every state in the Union, what ought to be 
the collected talent, intelligence and high principle of a free 
and enlightened nation. Of talent and intelligence there is 
a very fair supply, but principle is not so much in demand ; 
and in every thing and every where, by the demand the 
supply is always regulated.”— “It is astonishing how 
little work they get through in a session at Washington ; 
this is owing to every member thinking himself obliged to 
make two or three speeches, not for the good of the nation, 
but for the benefit of his constituents. These speeches are 
printed and sent to them, to’ prove that their member makes 
some noise in the house. The subject on which he speaks 
is of little consequence, compared with the sentiments ex- 
pressed. It must be full of eagles, star-spangled banners, 
sovereign people, clap-trap flattery and humbug.” 

The Captain seems to dislike the party in power, and 
remarks —‘“ All I can say in its favor is, that there are three 
clever gentlemen in it— Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Poinsett and 
Mr. Forsyth. There may be more, (!!!) but I know so little 
of them,that I must be excused if I do not name them.” 
“Mr. Van Buren is a very gentleman-like, intelligent man ; 
very proud of talking over his visit to England, and the 
English with whom he was acquainted.” The little magician 
very evidently knew how to tickle the vanity of the Captain. 
He pays some high compliments to Gov. Everett likewise. 
and calls his orations and speeches some of the best. speci- 
mens of American talent. He castigates Miss Martineau 
for her ridicule of this gentleman's oratogy, and adds — “I 
can, however, give the reader a key to Miss Martineau’s 
praise or condemnation of every person mentioned in her 
two works; you have but to put the question, ‘Is he, or is 
































































he was a man of genius. 


/nary genius and vulgar taste. He is exceedingly flippant, 
dogmatical, and superficial, and his style is absolutely defi- 
cient in the qualities of elegance and graphic description. 
In fine, he is far inferior to Miss Martineau, not only in the 
graces of compésition, in shrewdness of observation, but 
‘likewise in impartiality. Miss Martineau had at least a 
|great deal of sympathy with our republican feelings, not- 
withstanding her prejudices against certain individuals and 
parties ; but Capt. Marryatt is a full-blooded English tory, 
who seems to hate every thing that savors of popular liberty 
land equality. 

It is surprising to us that an Englishman of common 
\intelligence, should be able to travel through America, and 
|Write a book upon our manners and institutions, containing 
so little that is original in observation and remark. 


| 
| 





Literary Patronace.—lIt is a very remarkable fact in 
the history of literature, that some of our literary periodicals, 
as well as very many of our newspapers, derive the greater 
share of their support from the advertisement of quack 
medicines, and this tuo in a community that professes to be 
the most enlightened on earth. While some of our most 
talented literary men are able to earn no more than laborers’ 
wages, the patentees of nostrums are making independent 
fortunes throughout the country. Even the New York Mir- 
ror is said to receive one thousand dollars per year from his 

lhighness Dr. Brandreth, for the privilege of inserting a few 
advertisements on its cover ; and another literary journal in 
New York is said to have been supplied with funds by the 
same pill ductor, during the short time it continued to be 
published. Pill doctors will soon become the monied aris- 
tocracy of our land. There is hardly a vender of quack 
medicines who does not find the sale of these articles the 
most profitable part of his business, whatever business he 
may carry on in connection with it; just as the sale of 
spirits by the glass used to be the most profitable branch of 
the grocer’s business. It might be supposed that the vast 
competition between these caterers for the public health 
would prevent them from acquiring wealth ; yet this is far 
from being the case. A man is sure of making his fortune 


of liquid in phials, obtain a patent for the sale of them, and 
advertise them as specifics for all kinds of diseases. It is 
astonishing how rapidly they will be bought up by men who 
pretend to have no faith in such universal remedies, just for 
the sake of trying the experiment upon their own diseased 
constitutions. We have known men who are loath to pay 
the tax of one dollar annually for the support of schools, and 
who cannot afford to subscribe for a newspaper, or to buy a 
book, who do, notwithstanding, spend enough to furnish 
themselves with half a dozen newspapers annually, for the) 
purchase of pills and elizirs and paneceas, which they happen| 
to see advertised in their neighbor’s newspaper. 

Quack medicines, however, are not the only things which 

our people are addicted to patronizing. In the field of litera- 
jture all libellous and ridiculous books will find a ready sale, 
while those works which are calculated to benefit the mind 
and improve the taste, are utterly neglected. Capt. Basil 
Hall méntioned to Mrs. Trollope, when she was preparing 
to write a book on the Americans, that she must blackguard 
them, if she would find a sale for her work, and that they 
would not buy or read a good work written upon their own 
manners and customs. This remark was perfectly true. 
The best and most impartial and most instructive book ever 
; written apon the United States and their institutions, the work 
lof M. De Tocqueville, was almost unsaleable; while large 
jeditions of Hall, Trollope & Co. are strack off and’sold with- 
lout any Jimits. The same is now true of the work of Capt. 
Marryatt. 
We do not expect to reform the public taste by these re- 
fmarks. All such reformation must be the result of educa- 
tion, and must be commenced with the young. If people 
are educated to be dupes, a paragraph in a newspaper or 
magazine cannot enlighten or redeem them. 











Tue Hornep Toap.— This animal, which has been lately 
presented to the Maryland Academy of Science, from Texas, 





he not, an abolitionist?’ Gov. Everett is not.” 
We will make no farther extracts from the Diary at pres- 
ent. We have read only one of Marryatt’s novels, and 





though we did not consider it of the first order of works of 


is properly an animal of the lizard tribe. It is probably the 
horned guana. It is sometimes three feet long. It is a na- 



















in the course of ten years, if he will But bottle up any kind} 
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fiction, we still supposed, on account of his reputation, that| chiefly on insects and vegetables. It is easily tamed, and 
We are convinced, however, by/| follows the human race like a dog. 
ithe perusal of his “ Diary,” that he is a man of very ordi-|! thrown over its head; the food is reckoned a great delicacy, 


It is caught by a noose 


and their general color is green. There are between the 
eyes and nostrils, in front of the head, large scaly tubercles, 
behind which there is a bony conical process, which is cov- 
ered with a single scale. 


WEEKLY RECORD. 


Domestic. — Mr. William Adam, who has resided upwards 
of twenty years in the East Indies, has just been appointed 
Professor of Oriental Literature in Harvard Wniversity. He 
speaks familiarly the Hindostan and Persian, and is ac- 
quainted with most of the Oriental languages. 

Mr. Rapp’s German Colony, at Economy, on the Ohio, is 
prosecuting the silk-business with great success; vestings, 
velvets, sewing-silks, and plain silks of various kinds, are 
made, equal to any imported. 

New Haven was visited on the 31st ult. by a violent tor- 
nado, which swept over seventeen miles, and destroyed one 
church and five dwellings, and numerous barns, but not one 
person was killed. 

The Maryland Academy of Science and Literature has 
been presented with a living specimen of the horned toad, 
(agama cornata,) which was picked up in Texas, where they 
abound. 

The annual commencement of Yale College took place on 
Wednesday last. Rev. Leonard Bacon delivered the oration, 
and Grenville Mellen the poem before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. 

The American steamer St. Lawrence was fired upon, dur- 
ing her regular trip down the St. Lawrence, on the 4th, by a 
British armed schooner, because she refused to hoist her 
colors. 

The factory at Portsmouth, N. H., is now in operation, and 
has completed three thousand pairs of woollen hose. Constant 
employment is given to about two hundred and twenty hands. 

The annual commencement of the Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn., took place on Wednesday of last 
week. The number of graduates was twenty-six. 

Large numbers, it is said, are preparing to emigrate from 
Illinois to Oregon Territory, next season. 

The legislature of Maryland divorced thirty-three couple 
at its last session. 

The crops in New Hampshire are ‘unusually heavy. 

Foreien. — The quarrels between the Chinese authorities 
and the Europeans about opium, is rapidly coming to a 
crisis. An order to prevent foreigners leaving for Macoa 
has been issued. Foreigners are required to give up all the 
opium now at Lintin, to the Chinese government, under 
severe penalties. The refusal to give it up would probably 
cost many strangers their lives, and some of the villages 
there are dependent upon the trade to save them from star- 
vation. - ? 

Letters from Constantinople, dated July 19th, represent 
the recovery of the Sultan as hopeless.’ The-heir to the 
Ottoman throne is a youth of nineteen years of age, brought 
up in seclusion, and unacquainted with military affairs. 

“It is said that Gen. Skrzynecki, the heroic leader of the 
Poles, during their last attempt to gain their independence, 
has been appointed to command the Egyptian army. 

A battle was fought on the fifteenth of July, in Texas, 
between a large body of Indians and a company of troops 
under Gen. K. H. Douglas, in which the latter were com. 
pletely victorious, losing but two men. 

Another battle took place on the 17th, between Gen. Rusk 
and a company of Indians, under Bowles, the celebrated 
half-breed. Bowles was killed and the Indians,routed. 

Fhe two hundredth anniversary of the landing of the first 
Ursuline Nuns who settled in Canada, and also of the sisters 
of the Hotel Dieu, was celebrated at Quebec on the 18th ult. 

The Montreal Courier states that a report is current that 
all the state prisoners in Lower Canada are to be released, 
on condition of their leaving the province forever. 

The authorities, by the last accounts, had withdrawn the 
military from the streets of Birmingham, and the town was 
quiet. . 

People of all parties and professions are said to be lionizing 
Daniel Webster, now in England. 





Cuester Sxrow, said to be soliciting subscriptions for this work in 


tive of the West Indies, and some parts of the continent of|| pyymouth county, is requested to report proceedings immediately to the 
America. It frequents rocky and woody places, and feeds! publishers. 
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sTPVE GAZED ON BEAUTY’S BROW.” 


A POPULAR SONG IN THE ATTRACTIVE PIECE OF THE ‘‘BRONZE HORSE.’’--MUSIO BY T. COMER. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I’ve watch’d each rising star, 
Through yon pale azure sky, 

To trace that face in heaven 
Which earth could not reveal ; 
But oh! there is no form 

Of earth or heaven can beam 

Like her dear image beautiful ! 
But still alas!—a dream! a dream! 





f 

Srrone Derence.— A lady who had been summoned be-| 
fore one of the inferior tribunals by an apholsterer, for the| 
payment of the value of some pictures, with which she had} 


extinguished the fire, and unbound the sufferer. It was, 
however, too late, as his lower limbs and part of his body 
were dreadfully burnt; so that, after lingering twenty-four 


° o 1} ° . . . 
ornamented her house, made the following defence : —“T||hours, he died in excruciating tortures. The deceased, 


desired this man to send me some figures as handsome as| 
that of your lordship— instead of which, he has farnished| 
some as ugly as himself. Js not the contract broken on his 
part, and am I bound to pay him for what I never ordered ?” 
She gained her cause. 


| 





Fanaticism.— A melancholy instance of fanaticism is 
related in a Swiss paper. the Nouvelliste Vandois, as having 
lately occurred in the canton of Zurich. The inhabitants 
one morning perceiving a thick smoke issuing from a house 
on the road to Frauenfield, hastened to ascertain the cause. 
Finding the door fast, they broke it down, and on entering, 
discovered the owner of the house bound to a stake in the 








whose name was Stetten, was about fifty years old, was 
formerly rich, and the chief magistrate of Neftenbach ; but 
having become one of a very religious sect, neglected his 
business, became poor, and, as it would seem, lost his rea- 
son. Conceiving that all his prayers were unavailing, he 
became apprehensive for the safety of his soul, and at length, 
as he stated, resolved to sacrifice himself as a martyr, in 
order to render himself worthy of divine grace. 
Astonisoing Memory.— Mrs. Hemans, on one occasion, 
to satisfy the incredulity of one of her brothers, learned by 
heart, having never read it before, the whole of Heber’s poem 
of Europe, in one hour and twenty minutes, and repeated it 


middle of a pile of flaming faggots, uttering the most piercing||without a single mistake, or a moment’s hesitation. The 


cries. On calling his wife, she came with buckets of water, 


length of the poem is four hundred and twenty-four lines. 





Nor Bap.—Some Frenchmen, who had landed on the 
coast of Guinea, found a negro prince seated under a tree, 
on a block of wood for his throne, and three or four negroes, 
armed with wooden pikes, for his guards. His sable majesty 
anxiously inquired, “ Do they talk much of me in France?” 

Ir is computed that there are now in the United States 
3,500,000 native born Germans; 2,500,000 descendants of 
Germans, and that their numbers are increased by the arri- 
val of between two and three thousand annually. 

A Pertinent Quvuestion.—The Methuen Gazette pro- 
pounds the following mathematical question :— “If a man 
is too poor to pay for a newspaper, how many dogs can he 
afford to keep?” An answer is required. 
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